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has the means of making a synthesis possible in all those fields where the partners ought to be dealt with as approximately equal, while preserving the majority principle in all those (mainly economic) fields where the formula not of State to State, but of man to man is valid> provided that the 90 million Russians, for instance, use their leadership in such a way that the one million do not feel they are outvoted as Tadzhiks. The fundamental condition for the partial replacement of the majority-principle by a conception of equality in those fields where equality is desired, is the existence of a common loyalty superior to that to any individual member state. Just because they approach matters first as Socialists, and only secondly as Russians,1 in those fields where Russian socialist civilisation is distinct from Tadzhik socialist civilisation, the Russians are able to deal with the Tadzhiks as an equal cultural unit, while the Tadzhiks, for just the same reason, are able to submit to the majority in matters where socialism, and not its specifically Tadzhik forms, are concerned.
Although there exists no federation between virtually equal members, so designed that certain member-states are not more likely than others to be over-ruled by the majority, it is certainly true that the conceptions of hegemony, hierarchy and dependence are incompatible with that of federation.2 A system works on federal lines just in so far as it works between equals, and tries to secure the maximum possible degree of consent from all the members. On the other hand, the inclusion of hegemonic or hierarchical conceptions in the state ideology of the leading members of a union (it is not very likely with the others) is a certain proof that they do not desire the union to work on federal lines; the opposite argument would be less certain. However convincing this argument may be, it seems wrong to extend it to the point of making the general characteristics of federalism, which distinguish it from hegemony, depend on a
ship of the Communist Party prevented this influence from being exercised, for example, against agricultural collectivisation. In a federation without a One-party system, but with ^differences in the size of the constituent units similar to those in the U.S.S.R. or in Austria, the Second Chamber could not be granted a decisive veto in fields where its exercise would he regarded, by member-States comprising the majority of the total population, as a violation of democratic principles. In such fields a suspensive veto, as in Austria, would suffice to give the majority the opportunity to reconsider over-hasty decisions.
1 This does nqt prevent the Russians (or Tadzhiks),, in so far as their national civilisation is opposed to outside civilisations, from being proud not only of being citizens of the U.S.S.R,, but also of being Russians (or Tadzhiks), and from preferring non-socialist parts of their national tradition to foreign traditions.
2 Schwarzenberger, op. ciL (1941), p, 415,